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Child amd Family Welfare 


Vol. VI. OTTAWA, SEPTEMBER 1930 No. 4 


Counril Notes. 


This issue ofjChild and Family Welfare isjdevoted entirely to three 
subjects, which are considered of such outstanding interest as to warrant 
this comprehensive treatment at this time. 


These are the discussion of unemployment as related to the social 
agencies; the Ontario Commission on Public Welfare report; and sug- 
gested lines of organization for provincial committees on crippled 
children’s work. 

The review of the welfare legislation of Canada and the provinces 
as enacted in 1930, will absorb most of the November issue. It will be 
complete as this bulletin goes to press, and consequently a proof copy 
will be available for any member of the Council who may want it, at an 
earlier date. 


With the Staff. 


During the last two months, the executive secretary has been en- 
gaged in a survey and plan of organization for the English-speaking 
Roman Catholic charities of Montreal, and leaves at the end of Sep- 
tember to complete the field work on a community survey under the 
auspices of the Rotary Club for the city of Fredericton. Some of the 
field work on this project was done by Miss Elizabeth King during the 
New Brunswick survey, while much of the questionnaire information has 
been handled through the local committee. 


Miss A. M. Riordan, Child Hygiene Secretary, and Miss Elizabeth 
King, Child Protection Secretary, have been in charge of ourrespective 
exhibits at the Canadian National Exhibition, and report a wide and 
intelligent interest from a large public, on child health, and social welfare 
problems generally. Mme. Chassé, Secretary to the French Section, has 
been on an observation trip to Quebec County Health Units, utilizing 
the occasion to address a large audience of women and children at the 
Marguerite de Falchi Memorial Féte at St. Alexis on August 26th. 
Accompanied by Mme. P. E. Marchand, Chairman of this Section, she 
will begin an educational trip into the Gatineau district in Quebec to- 
wards the end of September. In October she will visit the Northern 
New Brunswick area, where the provincial health authorities will co- 
operate in making her work possible. 


“‘ Borrowed ”’ Glory. 


Due to the generous interest of Mr. C. L. Burton, of the executive, 
and the Toronto Big Brother Movement, Mr. Frank Sharpe, genera] 
secretary of that organization, will be lent to the Council for a month’s 
tour of the Maritime Provinces at the end of September. Mr. Sharpe 
will spend two weeks in Nova Scotia, and also in New Brunswick, and 
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probably a week in Prince Edward Island. While Judge Blois is largely 
arranging his Nova Scotia itinerary, and Miss Margaret Anstey, Secretary 
of the Saint John Children’s Aid Society, and Mr. Howard Mandigo, 
head of the Provincial Boys’ Industrial School, his New Brunswick dates, 
a very broad group of interests are planning to utilize his services. He 
will address service clubs, women’s organizations, industrial school 
boards, and various of the child and family agencies in these provinces. 
He will also assist at round table board meetings, etc., where problems 
in  —eaaeamaaaed and the formation of Juvenile Courts will be topics of 
study. 

Miss Dorothy King, Supervisor of the Family Welfare Association 
of Montreal, is holidaying at the Pacific Coast, and advantage has been 
taken of this fact to “‘borrow”’ her services for a short period from her 
own organization. She will visit Edmonton on her return trip, and it 
is hoped will spend some ten days or two weeks at Saskatoon on a 
study of the family welfare needs of that community. Arrangements are 
under weigh to have her represent the Council and preside over dis- 
cussions on problems in the family welfare field at the Manitoba Con- 
ference on Social Work in Winnipeg, October 8th to 11th. 


Crippled Children. 


The National Committe on work for crippled children constituted 
last autumn will convene again in Ottawa, at some time in November. 
Considerable progress has been made in collecting information requested 
by the 1929 conference and widespread interest has developed in British 
Columbia, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. Arrangements are now 
being completed to have Miss Jean Browne, Director of the Canadian 
Junior Red Cross, and Mr. R. W. Hopper, Secretary of the Ontario 
Crippled Children’s Society, visit the Maritime Provinces in October, on 
behalf of the National Committee. A projected basis oforganization for 
Canadian provincia] committees is printed in this issue, and will come 
up for discussion on the agenda of the November meeting. 


New Publications. 


Advantage is always taken of the “slack’’ of the summer season, 
when, with Legislatures and Social Agencies providing for “holiday 
lay-offs”’ there is not generally as heavy pressure on the office to “catch 
up” on the year’s new publications. The past two months have recorded 
a of what the staff consider some of our best publications 
to date. 

(1) The Post Natal Letters are at last off the press. They con- 
sist of a series of twelve monthly letters (the first broken into two sections, 
two weeks apart), dealing with the care of the mother and infant, during 
the first year of the latter’s life. They also contain valuable information 
on child training. They are attractively printed, with black and white 
illustrations, and are supplied with a beautifully gravured cover folder 
for filing them. Through the generosity of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers’ Association, they are supplied free of charge, in single sets, or 
quantities, on request. The letters will be mailed monthly to any address, 
if desired. 

(2) The Protection of Child Life—a most attractive small folder, 
illustrated by 19 excellent photographs, the “Story of Child Protection 
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in Pictures.” The folder contains a reprint of the Children’s Charter 
and a detailed reference list of the child protection legislation of all the 
Canadian provinces. 


(3) The New Diet Folders—A thoroughly revised edition of the 
popular diet folders has just been issued. 


(4) Child Welfare Problems in Habit Formation and Training. Due 
to the urgent demand made on the Council, through exhibit work, and 
from child health clinics, a tentative project has been tried out in the 
issuance of six small folders dealing with habit problems on which 
information was repeatedly sought, e.g., Enuresis, Food Habits, Temper 
Tantrums, Fear and Nervousness, Disobedience, Dishonesty and Un- 
truthfulness. It is hoped that through plans now under consideration, 
it may be possible to have such material made generally available 
through co-operation between this Council and the Montreal Mental 
Hygiene Institute, Canadian National Committee on Mental Hygiene. 


(5) Motion Pictures Children Will Like—The fifth review list of 
the Council, containing new pictures, released up to the end of July 
is now available. 


(6) Trends in the Care of Delinquent Girls—A reprint in pamphlet 
form of Mrs. Westman’s interesting article in the July issue. 


(7) The Council of Social Agencies in the Community—A reprint 
in pamphlet form of Miss Marjorie Bradford’s article in the May issue. 


Unemployment and the Social Agencies. 


The Employment Service Council of Canada was called to meet in 
Ottawa on August 21st by the Minister of Labour. It was a session 
extraordinary in that it met at a time when the attention of the whole 
country had been concentrated for some weeks on the number and con- 
dition of the unemployed. Asa result public interest had been roused to 
keen anticipation of the proposals to be offered at the special session of 
the Dominion Parliament for the alleviation of the situation. 


The Employment Service Council was created by Order-in-Council 
on December 17th, 1918, under authority of the Employment Service 
Co-ordination Act. In general terms, its scope of interest was very 
broadly described as an advisory Council to “assist in the administration 
of the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, and to recommend “ways 
of preventing unemployment.” Its membership was definitely fixed 
at 22 members, appointed for 3 years each and eligible for re-election. 
It was to consist of:— 

9 members—1 each appointed by the Provincial Governments. 


2 members appointed by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


2 * “« _“ Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 
1 member " “Railway War Board (now Railways 
Association). 
1 ” ” “Railway Brotherhoods. 
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2 members appointed by the Canadian Council on Agriculture. 


1 member 7 “ “ Veterans’ Organizations. 

1 a 7 “« —“ Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment. 

3 members “« —“ Dominion Department of Labour, two of 


whom must be women. 


On August 13th the executive secretary of the Council was asked to 
accept appointment on the Council, as one of the representatives of the 
Dominion Department of Labour. An inquiry was immediately address- 
ed to various representative social agencies from the Council offices, 
asking for information relative to the present situation arising out of 
recent unemployment, and anticipation of conditions in the immediate 
future. Excellent co-operation was received and very valuable infor- 
mation laid before the Council as a result. Official information was first 
presented to the council in tabulated form. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA. 


The Employment Service of Canada reported a total of 562.061 
applications for work in the fiscal year 1929-30, of which 407,841 were 
from men and 154.220 from women. Against this total placements 
numbered 401,509—293,375 men and 108,134 women. But of this 
total 256,690 only were in regular placements, 144,819 being in jobs 
casual in nature. 


Vacancies unfilled at the end of July 31st, 1930, numbered only 
828 (273 for men and 555 for women) as against unplaced applicants at 
the same date numbering 25,333, of whom 20,210 were men and 5,123 
women. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 


A report submitted from the Dominion Bureau showed the employ- 
ment index on August Ist at 118.8 compared with 127.8 on August Ist, 
1929, and 119.8 on August Ist, 1928. Further reductions had been 
made in the number of operative in manufacturing, logging, retail stores, 
steam railways, and some branches of hotel and similar services. Up- 
ward swings of a slight nature had been recorded in mining, communica- 
tions, local and water transportation, construction, maintenance and 
wholesale plants. 


TRADE UNIONS. 


The Trade Unions with an average membership of 200,257 in 1929 
reported 3% (11,485 members) unemployed on July 31st of that year, 


as against 8.5% (21,696) of an average membership of 206,550 unem- 
ployed at the same date in 1930. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


The Minister of Labour stated that his Department had communi- 
cated with all municipalities over 10,000 in population, relative to the 
present employment situation and anticipation of the autumn and winter 
conditions. The tabulation of replies from eight provinces revealed :— 
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Estimated 





Present Unemployed 

Province Unemployed in Winter Season 
a ic td eek ee 5,155 6,650 
British Columbia..........................0.0000000 7,692 14,700 
MOND oiicisicccdsressscnwnsrecacsessacesanes 5,276 8,201 
Ps ccski kisser ic teres eenene eenaae. 6,950 9,600 
ISOS RS IEEE a chee arene cre ee 49,376 80,241 
I catechol ida conser elcade tae 41,000 49,290 
POW ERVIN onan cc csccccesesenccenscsesenss 500 2,530 
BD aisicenesscss sats nccnsennitictens 1.800 2,250 

117,749 173,462 


The Minister invited discussion from all members of the Council 
relative to the present situation, as known to them, and as to any sugges- 
tions which they might offer for alleviation of the situation. He stated 
that the government was determined to do all in its power to assure that 
no man or woman, willing to work should “‘go hungry or cold” in the 
coming winter. ‘To this end, the Council was urged to give the most 
detailed attention to the task before it, to the end that it should submit 
for the consideration of the government, and later, the Parliament of 
Canada, such proposals as would deal effectively with the relief of the 
present situation, and the prevention of further aggravation of the want 


and suffering, reported in recent months from various sections of the 
Dominion. 


The delegates from each province then presented reports on the 
situation and anticipated needs of their respective areas, which was 
followed by reports from the different organizations and interests repre- 
sented in the Council. Two facts emerging from this discussion were 
significant; first that the present condition had reacted just as heavily in 
the rural as the urban areas, for the diminution in the buying power of 
the country had accompanied one of the worst tie-ups in marketing the 
crop that has been encountered in Canadian agricultural history; 
secondly, that the normal volume of unemployment in Canada might 
be set at 5% and that the present incidence was between 8% and 9%, 
which while. appearing at a superficial glance to be a mere increase of 
3% to 4% really represented 60% to 80% increase over the normal 
seasonal lay-off and unemployment. When underemploymentisrelated 
to this regular unemployment volume, the contention of the social 
worker is obviously sustained, namely that in our present social and 
economic structure, an altogether undue proportion of our people 
barely maintain themselves at the level of “‘survival’’ subsistence, and 
at the least deflation, from any general or individual cause, become 
inevitably dependent on social resources. Certain of the delegates 
urged the necessity, therefore, of some constructive and fundamental 
study of the whole problem on recurring unemployment, over-production 
and under-demand, quite aside from any recommendations of palliative 
measures to deal with the present conditions. At least a start was made 
in this direction in the decision to have a comprehensive census of un- 
employment designed to reveal the constituent and recurrent factors 
in the problem. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF THE SOCIAL AGENCIES. 


From east to west the family agencies who had reported to the office 
of the Council on Child and Family Welfare told a grim record of the 
slow wearing down of family and individual client through dependency 
arising from continued unemployment that in turn is now bringing in 
the wake of such protracted tension, other problems more serious in 
their social aspects. 


The Maritimes. 


Perhaps the least serious report was that received from the Halifax 
Welfare Bureau for in that city a large amount of construction was 
undertaken during the winter of 1929-30, which resulted in a lower 
unemployment incidence than in any winter since that of the explosion 
in 1917. However a heavy load is anticipated for the autumn and winter 
months of 1930-1, unless employment is created for the large number 
of unskilled workers now in the city. Unemployment cases, carried by 
the Bureau in the first seven months of 1930 numbered 419, and under- 
employment 858, as against totals of 742 and 1,192 respectively for the 
year 1929 (twelve months). This was as increase from the 1928 totals 
of 763, and 834 cases. Expenditure totals could not be gauged as the 
Bureau carries emergency relief only, the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, giving relief during the three heavy winter months, 
on the recommendation of the Bureau. One of the newspapers runs a 
Club of its subscribers, which carries 15 Bureau families for the winter 
months. Municipal relief is limited to Almshouse care. 

In Cape Breton, in ‘‘the Sydneys’’, there is no family welfare organ- 
ization so information was sought from the Children’s Aid Society of 
Cape Breton, which was not able however to indicate the incidence of 
the problem there, though carrying a large number of children’s cases in 
which unemployment was an important factor. A Committee has been 
established to devise ways and means of increasing the Society’s budget 
for the coming winter, in order to provide emergency relief for families, 
in need from unemployment or similar temporary causes. 

The Saint John Family Welfare Bureau reported a difficult winter 
with uncertainty as to the 1930-1 prospects. Construction under way 
was considered as likely to absorb the skilled workmen, at present idle, 
but the unskilled factory workman and labourer were not yet provided 
for. The effect of the wheat situation on the winter port work was 
marked, and to this was attributable much of the distress. It is estima- 
ted that a ship brings $10,000 to the port, and with 43 less ships coming 
into harbour up to January 16, 1930, nearly half a million dollars less 
were spent in the city. It is the first year of operation of the Bureau, 
but in the first seven months of 1930, 94% of its expenditure on relief 
was due to the unemployment of the breadwinner. In 84% of the 
families helped there were one to three members unemployed. While 
there are no comparable statistics for the Bureau itself, it is significant 
that in the first seven months of 1930, it had 182 cases of unemployment 
relief, where the Associated Charities had 162 in the whole year of 1928. 
The Municipal Home authorities estimate that 1930 conditions in Saint 
John have seen at least 50% increase in unemployment over 1929. 
Various officials consulted in the labour organizations, public works, etc., 
anticipate an increasing incidence of unemployment among the unskilled 
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workers, as winter approaches with little or no hope of any substantial 


“easing up” through the opening of such employment activities, as were 
then possible. 


Montreal. 


It was difficult to obtain any comprehensive summary of the 
Montreal situation for the municipal authorities restrict relief to emer- 
gency shelter for homeless men in the Meurling Refuge, with accommoda- 
tion for 700 per night, and provision for a very limited number of women, 
aged, and women with children over night in the “Assistance Publique”’ 
Hostel. It was not possible to obtain the municipal statistics in the 
short time available, but it was reported in Montreal that both these 


refuges had been filled to capacity throughout the first seven months 
of 1930. 


Private agencies handling relief in Montreal include primarily four 
groups—the Family Welfare Association (Protestant and non-sectarian) 
whose expenditure on this item amounts to about $110,000 per annum; 
the Baron de Hirsh Institute, Family Department whose relief budget 
exceeds $50,000 per annum; the Catholic Social Service Guild (English 
speaking) which has less than $2,000 per annum for this purpose; and the 
St. Vincent de Paul Societies, of which a few are organized in the English 
speaking parishes, but which chiefly operate through 86 conferences 
in the French speaking parishes. No aggregate figures are available 
for the 1929-30 expenditure of these latter groups, but it is generally 
stated to have béen exceedingly heavy amounting in some estimates to 
as much as $200,000.00 In addition to its ordinary services the Family 
Welfare Association has a standing Committee, the Protestant Emer- 
gency Unemployment Relief Committee, which operates under its own 
budget from October 31st to April lst each year. During its season 
of operation in 1928-9, this Committee spent $3,510 on relief to 149 
families but in 1929-80 it carried 331 families at a cost of $9,561. From 
January to April 1930, an Emergency committee of the Protestant 
Churches spent $20,000 on relief. 

The Protestant Employment Bureau is described as affording the 
best index to the extent of unemployment among Protestant families 
in Montreal. The registrations with this bureau of men who have never 
at any time before, registered for employment there have been con- 
sistently greater, while placements have been fewer. The active files, 
that is the files of those who have registered and registered as still unem- 
ployed, within one month, are also greater. 

The Family Welfare Associations statistics for the spring and 
summer months indicate more clearly than many paragraphs might, 
the persistent and increasing nature of the present unemployment. The 
comparative totals of families carried by them in 1929 and 1930, where 
the cause was unemployment, without any other complications are:— 


April May June July 
A astitsncatncagces 11 0 0 0 
MR basiitsedliciaicinicaactens 25 26 55 73 


Relief expenditure has mounted naturally with this case load. The 
Montreal agencies are “girding themselves” for the fall and winter 
situation and are attempting to work out one central application bureau 
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for all English speaking unemployed in the city. Their gravest fear is 
a recurring influx of unemployed men from the West, should the 1929 
wheat situation be repeated this autumn. 


Employment of Women. 


A special effort was made to obtain from Montreal some information 
as to the nature and extent of unemployment among women workers, 
as this had been the subject of special comment and concern. The 
statistics of the Employment Bureau of the Montreal Y.W.C.A. were 
obtained for the first seven months of 1929, and the corresponding period 
of 1930. The two periods showed a shrinkage in employers registered 
of practically 13% with an increase in employees seeking placement of 
approximately 40%. Against these totals, there was an increase in 
placements of less than 99%, indicating a relative over-supply that 
was fairly generally distributed over the four lines of activities served 
by the bureau, namely domestic, business, industrial, and miscellaneous 
placements. 


Ottawa. 


In Ottawa, the unemployment load did not begin to assume unusual- 
ly heavy proportions until February 1930, in that contracting and rail- 
way work continued until late in November 1929, and special work on 
the new retaining wall for the Rideau canal was begun early in December, 
continuing until February. April and May always have recorded a 
sharp decrease in unemployment though underemployment may continue 
high, but in 1930, the Ottawa Welfare Bureau encountered an unusual 
upward movement both in underemployment and total unemployment. 
May, June and July brought no surcease. Work created by civic or 
federal authorities has been largely “‘filling in’ for the odd day’s work, 
which allows the family no opportunity to get “caught up.”’ Preference 
having been given naturally to the man with a large family, younger 
married men, with one or two children have been in a very bad plight. 
Rent evictions usually heavier in the fall and winter, and about the first 
of May have been mounting during the summer, due to accumulated 
arrears and new landlords are proving unwilling to take tenants when 
a social agency is helping with the first month’s rent. There has been 
less railway road bed-work this summer, and this has increased the 
unemployed unskilled labour group, but the Bureau also reports heavy 
underemployment for mechanics, carpenters, painters, and decorators 
during the spring and summer—their usually busy season. This leads 
the Bureau to anticipate a heavy autumn and winter demand for assist- 
ance from these groups, unless employment heightens in the next few 
months. The underemployment and unemployment cases carried by 
the Bureau, in the first seven months of each of the past two years would 
appear to indicate the same trends as in Montreal. 


Jan’y to April May June July Total 

Cases carried 1929........ 1924 250 142 123 2439 
Cases carried 1930........ 1930 323 212 150 2778 

It will be noted that the heavy increase in this load falls almost 
entirely in May, June and July, the months when it is usually lightened. 
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The civic social service commissioner reporting to the Board of 
Control on August 15, 1930, estimated Ottawa’s total volume of unem- 
ployed married men at 1,000 to 1,500 with the prospect of the volume 
reaching 3,000 to 3,500 next winter. This volume is the heaviest, 
experienced any year since 1920. The increase of public patients in 
hospital and charitable institutions, he stated, also indicated the existing 
situation which had improved somewhat however since the early spring. 
A census made by the churches in the western section of the city revealed 
800 unemployed in that area alone. The civic authorities are planning 
to advance several lines of projected municipal construction and are 
planning a combined programme of employment and assistance. 


Hamilton. 


The Central Welfare Bureau of Hamilton made an exhaustive 
summary of its files, from which it reported that from October 1929 to 
August 1930, it had been forced to deal with more families seeking its aid 
because of economic causes than at any other time in the seven years of 
its existence. From March 1st to July 31st (the last period for which 
the report was available) unemployment was a factor in 95% of their 
total major cases. The major care cases themselves had shown a 
generally sustained increase every month in 1930, mounting gradually 
from an increase of 27% in January to 38% in July. Relief expenditures 
had shown over 100% increase in January, February, and March which 
required a heavy overdraft. The burden had decreased in May, but 
shown a sharp upward rise again in June. 


The Bureau fears a further appreciable increase with the cold 
weather, which will likely average 45°% to 50% from September onwards. 
There seemed little hope of greater immediate activity in Hamilton’s 
industries, which meant that families who had managed on savings in 
the winter of 1929-30, having had no regular employment would require 
relief in 1930-1. 


The Hamilton Bureau urges that everything be done to provide 
work, as its family work is showing undoubted reactions due to long 
enforced idleness. Illness, trouble, and family desertion are directly 
attributable in a number of cases to the effects of long continued un- 
employment. Like Toronto and Ottawa, Hamilton is faced with an 
increasingly serious problem of shelter due to the eviction of families, 
with accumulated rental arrears. 


A special Committee is being constituted here also to keep in touch 
with the local situation, and obtain the co-operation of private and 
public bodies in spreading out available employment, and advancing 
measures that will give employment. 


Toronto. 


In Toronto, the four family agencies—the Social Welfare division 
of the municipal departmental of health, the Neighbourhood Workers, 
the Catholic Welfare Bureau and the Jewish Family Welfare Bureau 
combined to send forward an excellent memorandum accompanied by 
extensive statistical tables, indicating the situation as occurring in the 
experience of these agencies. Since that date, a special unemployment 
Committee has been formed to check on the whole situation through this 
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fall and winter. This Committee is drawn, in equal numbers from the 
Board of Trade and the social agencies, numbering in the latter group, 
representatives of each of the financial federations. 


The Toronto report indicated: 


1. Visits and Interviews. 


The fact that Office Interviews have gone up and visits have gone 
down indicates that the Toronto agencies are being forced to do super- 
ficial work in order to cover the ground. 


The relation of ‘visits’ and ‘‘interviews”’ is one reliable barometer 
regarding the quality of the work being done. The social agencies all 
endeaver to avoid having clients come to the office. This is partly be- 
cause of the undesirable effect on the people of having a waiting room 
crowded with people, where finer people dislike being associated with the 
“old rounders.” Also they are bound to hear all the ways the experienced 
ones have learned of getting something for nothing and of misrepresenting 
facts. The other reason is that by a visit in the home, the worker learns 
infinitely more about the family and confidential information is much 
more easily exchanged. 


2. Evictions and Rent Problems. 


In the first two weeks of August 1930, the Neighborhood Workers’ 
Association had 91 evictions. The feeling of the workers is that the pro- 
blem of eviction is as heavy now as it was in February, 1930, and much 
heavier than in any normal winter. The difficulty of this problem is 
not fully represented by the numbers for the following reasons: 


(a) Notices of eviction are often given at the present time after 
an accumulated rent debt of six months or more, the landlords 
having been very considerate of a good tenant who has never 
been in difficulty before. 

(b) On such a large debt, perhaps amounting to two hundred dollars, 
an offer of one week’s rent or even one month’s rent is not 
acceptable to the landlord. 


(c) A client views a rent debt in winter more optimistically than 
in midsummer. In the winter he has hope of summer work; 
in July he has the prospect of a winter’s unemployment ahead. 

The Division of Social Welfare had 41 evictions in the first two weeks 

of August, 1930. They estimate 10 as about usual for a whole month in 
a normal February. 


The Catholic Welfare Bureau had 47 over the same period—August 
1st to 15th, 1930. 


The term “evictions” here includes bailiffs’ notices and landlords’ 
notices (when in rented rooms) for a few days hence. 


3. Single Men. 


These figures cover only the work with families. The work for 
single men is not organized in Toronto as is the family work, and it is 
impossible to secure reliable figures regarding this problem. Social workers 
estimate that it is fully as acute as the unemployment situation for 
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married men. They are harassed especially by the young Scotch and 
English immigrants who are stranded in the city. Lately many of these 
are men with good trades. 


4. St. Andrew’s Society. 


This is a Toronto society which assists Scotch people who have not 
been long in Canada. It and the Poppy Fund are the only relief figures 
in this report, which refer partly to single men—possibly one-third of their 
expenditure listed below is for homeless men. 


SOME Wh DOM, Tiss osc ccs ccc enecscscnnse css $1,087.56 
oe ere = I cds uieeeantatatace: . $1,487.35 
oe ™ I iiseseeatctssteinsee bangs $2,073.71 


5. Finer Types of People Needing Relief. 


All the agencies have lately had clerical men from the stock brokerage 
offices—most of whom have existed for five or six months before asking 
for help. One of these—a most immaculate young man, came in with his 
wife and a 3 weeks old baby. For weeks they had been existing on one 
meal a day and the man was positively emaciated. They came to the 
family agency only when the doctor had laid down the law. 

A young married man who came in lately, had worked several years 
in the C.N.R. dining car service. He had managed all last winter while 
he was laid off. He was taken on in June and with forty others was 
laid off on August 8th, presumably because the tourist trade was so poor. 

A foreman carpenter lost his savings in the stock market crash and 
was absolutely stranded by subsequent unemployment. 

It is estimated that 75% of the new cases taken on by the city, 
N.W.A., and Catholic Welfare Bureau in the last twenty months have 
never before been assisted by a charitable agency. 


6. Relief Budgets of Family Agencies Have Not Been Flexible. 


Both the Catholic Welfare Bureau and Neighborhood Workers’ As- 
sociation have a limited relief budget provided by the Federations so 
that they have been unable to increase these materially. Both have 
collected much more this year from churches, clubs, etc., where one 
cannot secure figures. 

Poppy Fund’s figures are quoted below and these figures have re- 
sponded to the dire straits of the family agencies, but the chief evidence 
of the expenditure is in the House of Industry increase. All the family 
agencies except the Jewish one, are being obliged to send people to the 
House of Industry regardless of whether or not they are the type that 
should go there. Probably half or two-thirds of the House of Industry 
families reported, are receiving service from the family welfare agencies 
— their numbers can not be added to those given in the statistical 
tables. 


7. Poppy Fund Expenditures. 


The following are the comparative expenditures of Poppy Fund for 
the past four years, each ending May 31st. Their relief is used primarily 
for soldiers’ families in Toronto. in conjunction with service rendered 
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by the four family agencies. These figures, however, also cover their 
expenditures for married people in the county and for single men. 


GY ea Sidhu irae Secsecds creas wadaadeamoaabataaistian $25,980.52 
IG vil ctisci le Ss cin tiecnica nada top asesbiadieinast Hesiavaseees $43,634.82 
a inti svicvsx cath ascent ccnasesuailedioladsin a beetcanheldcesite $50,768.50 
bits Suh theibralicesntngatencalsRastabiladveadlanmiicies $85,528.97 


Of 1329 families receiving help from the Poppy Fund for the first 
time in 1930, 623 were not previously known to any charitable agency. 


8. House of Industry. 


The following are the number of families served and the amounts 
expended for the first seven months of 1929 and 1930. 


1929—-2087 families and $76,000.00 expenditure. 
1930—4583 families and $215,000.00 expenditure. 


9. Old Age Pensions. 


Mr. B. Merson, Secretary of Toronto Old Age Pensions Board, was 
quoted as writing: 


“'There is no doubt that the present depression and unemploy- 
ment situation has caused many new applications. Persons 
eligible for Pension and who formerly would have continued 
in employment, have been laid off; others, accustomed to re- 
ceiving temporary occupation, now find it is impossible to 
obtain that employment. Some, formerly supported by their 
children and who themselves are now unemployed, have been 
compelled to make application for Pension.” 


During July, 1930, there were 277 new applications for Old Age 
Pension in Toronto. Of these only 7 were 69 years and 9 months—the 
usual age for application. 270 of them were of ages between 70 and 91 
years. 12 of these were between 81 and 86 years. 

Obviously all these 270 had been managing without the Pension 
although most of them were eligible for it, until unemployment had be- 
come so acute. 


10. July is a Holiday Month for Social Workers. 


About one half of the family workers are away on holidays during 
July. This makes this number of people handled, interviews and visits 
for that month particularly striking. It gives some conception of the 
extreme pressure under which these people are working this year. 


11. Hebrew Free Loan Society. 


This Society has for some years maintained a free loan system 
whereby persons in temporary financial difficulties could borrow small 
amounts of ready money, without interest. In March, 1928, out of 91 
applications for loans 61 or practically 6624°% were renewals. In July, 
1930, out of 101 applications (more than in mid-winter of a normal 
year) 56 were renewals, while 48 or 4214% were new applications from 
persons never before known to a social agency. 
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The total capital loaned is also interesting: 


We i i, eo $4,486.00 
Fe ei heal esa $4,610.00 
Os He ete, ue lea $7,036.00 


The society is now faced with a difficulty. The turn-over of capital 
has been slowed up to such an extent that the money is not available 
to meet the demand. 


12. Organization for Handling Emergency Relief. 


There exists in Toronto ample organization for the handling of 
families in distress. The following Family Agencies have worked together 
in preparing this report:—the Neighborhood Workers’ Association; the 
Roman Catholic Family Welfare Bureau; the Division of Social Welfare, 
of the Department of Public Health, and the Jewish Family Welfare 
Bureau. ‘They are in the habit of co-ordinating their services so effec- 
tively and congenially, that, in normal times, it can safely be said that 
no family in distress need lack for service. They keep bringing up-to- 
date, their division of work, so that each knows its own responsibility. 
Border-line cases are decided by telephone or personal conference. The 
House of Industry and the Poppy Fund are the two largest sources of 
relief and their resources are available to the whole four Family Agencies. 

It would be a calamity if, in time of crisis, a new organization were 
created. Undoubtedly, there is now need of more social workers, as 
evey member of these four staffs has been working under a most abnormal 
strain for eight or nine months back, and the quality of their work has 
been forced down to a lower level. The committee considers that the 
only efficient way to use extra workers is to fit them into the existing 
organizations to work under the direction of the experienced supervisors 
employed by each of the Family Agencies. 

There is no such organization of the agencies dealing with homeless 
men. The existing ones are of many varieties and standards. Division 
of labor and conference between themselves does not exist, and one cannot 
be sure that a single man is going to get care when he needs it. The 
Toronto Men’s Hostel is as yet a new and fairly small organization, but 
it is making an effort to follow through the problem of each man, rather 
than to give him merely a few nights’ lodging, and then turn him out. 


13. Registration of Unemployed Men Who Are in Need of Relief. 


There exists in Toronto a Social Service Exchange or Index which 
is consistently used by the four Family Agencies. This Index records 
sufficient first names, nationality and addresses to identify each person 
or family. It makes no record of the problem or the treatment, and, 
therefore, cannot be used as a means of ascertaining the number of men 
unemployed. 

What it does is to provide a medium for a social agency to discover 
if a family is already being cared for, so that they will not go into a 
home and duplicate work which is now being done. A conference with 
the agency which has already recorded its interest in the family will 
secure information, and ascertain whether or not the services of the en- 
quiring agency are needed. A health and social agency may both be 
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needed by the same home, but not two organizations of the same kind. 
The Family Agencies can provide, for any current month, the numbers 
of families they have assisted because of unemployment, as they have 
done for this report. 


There has been frequently suggested a registration of all the un- 
employed in Toronto. The Toronto Branch of the Ontario Government 
Employment Service is reported as being able to handle such a regis- 
tration if asked to do so. The Toronto committee is not in favor of 
such a registration for two reasons: 


1. They already have careful records of all unemployed married 
men, who have applied for assistance, and this is the group 
which concerns the Family Agencies. 

2. Such a registration would tend to stir up a demand for assistance 
on the part of men who can manage on their savings or with 
the help of relatives. 


The committee considers that any emergency measures should avoid 
publicity, if the really needy are to be handled, and the workers’ time 
not be dissipated by those who do not need assistance. All men cared 
for by the family organizations are told to register immediately at the 
Government Employment Bureau, so that their names are already 
recorded there. 


The committee recognized the lack in Toronto of a clearing house 
for single men which would guarantee the careful recording and adequate 
treatment of such men. 


Winnipeg. 


The Unemployment Relief Committee of Winnipeg which has met 
weekly since November 12, 1929, wrote expecting a heavier load of 
unemployment as fall and winter approached, because like so many of 
the other centres reporting, it has had a continuance of a situation 
generally “closing off’ in April. The Relief Department of the city 
has been unable to close to date. From January 1930 to April 21st, 
1930, the special office opened to deal with homeless men gave board 
and lodging to 5,428, as against no such assistance in 1927-8 and 1928-9. 
It was then closed but was forced to re-open on June 9th, closing again 
on July 21st, since which date assistance has been refused to single men 
except in emergency conditions. 


From November 1929 to August 1930, the city has given assistance 
to 2,777 families (as against 500 in 1927-8, and 405 in 1928-9), the 
majority of whom unfortunately have been in regular receipt of relief 
from November to June. No less than 300 families were in regular 
receipt of unemployment relief in August, at an average cost of $60.00 
per family per month. 


The Committee is anticipating even more difficult conditions in the 
coming autumn and winter since the employment season of 1930 was 
worse than that of 1929, and the majority were unemployed for three 
to four months steadily through the early part of 1930. This heavy 
unemployment in 1930 has meant that men, who used their 1929 savings 
have had no work, have exhausted their resources and are now forced 
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to seek assistance. Winnipeg, like Toronto and Montreal, is experienc- 
ing applications from persons who have never previously been known 
to any charitable agency. 

Civic work was advanced last winter wherever possible and pay- 
ment made at the rate of 4214 cents per hour for an 8-hour day. This 
employment was assigned through the Unemployment Relief Depart- 
ment of the city. 


From two of the prairie provinces comes peculiar evidence of the 
stringency of the present situation. One reports a problem in mothers’ 
allowances families in that ’teen age children, no longer eligibfe for 
allowance are turned out of employment and “loaded on” to homes 
financed only to the extent of aid to younger children. The other 
province reports the “turning back” of ’teen age boys and girls placed 
on farms, because so many unemployed adults are prepared to work just 
for board and shelter. 


Calgary. 


The Calgary Council on Child and Family Welfare reported a great 
many more men than women out of employment with nearly 90% 
estimated as single men, available for unskilled labour. The situation 
there in their opinion called for the creation of strong citizens’ commit- 
tees to devise ways and means of dealing with local conditions and 
facilitating the advancing of any projected undertakings of public bodies 
or private corporations. The Calgary group particularly urged the 
desirability of correlating any work provided with the placement of 
unemployed actually on relief, and of giving preference to married men 
with families. 


Vancouver and Victoria. 


Due to the time available, it was not possible to obtain detailed 
statistics from Vancouver and Victoria, but telegraphic information 
indicated that the situation was similar to that confronting the other 
large Canadian cities. Vancouver was experiencing as many married 
men in receipt of unemployment relief in August as in January 1930, 
while the case load of the Central Welfare Bureau had increased from 
45 to 142 cases. The Vancouver Children’s Aid Society reported 25 of 
125 applications for the admission of children to shelter care in the last 
seven months as being directly attributable to unemployment, while 
the same cause was an important factor in 40 other applications. The 
number of applications for placement through the homefinding depart- 
ment, in which unemployment figured has doubled in the same period 
(January-August 1930). 


The Social Service League of Victoria reported 40% of its 1930 
cases due to unemployment, as contrasted with 20% in 1929. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The Employment Council spent two days in discussion of the 
situation, and finally adopted unanimously a report drafted by a special 
committee consisting of: Mr. Blake Robertson, Chairman, (Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association); Mr. J. T. Foster (Trades and Labour 
Congress); Mr. James Ballantyne (Deputy Minister of Labour for 
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Ontario); Mr. Louis Guyon (Deputy Minister of Labour for Quebec); 
Mr. R. L. Sargent (Canadian Lumbermen’s Association); Mr. A. E. 
Darby (Canadian Council of Agriculture); Hon. A. C. Stewart (Province 
of Saskatchewan) and Miss Charlotte Whitton, executive secretary 
of this Council. 


The recommendations as passed read:— 

(1) That as a means of immediate relief of unemployment Federal, 
Provincial, and Municipal authorities in their respective spheres should 
commeence or continue works of a permanent nature, such as building 
and construction, including highways, bridges, wharves, railway ter- 
minals, subways, railway crossings, needed public buildings, and other 
public improvements, as well as repairs to and maintenance of public 
highways and properties. 

(2) That in view of the situation now existing there is a joint 
responsibility on the part of the Municipal, Federal and Provincial 
authorities to contribute to the cost of relief work measures to alleviate 
the unemployment situation. 

(3) That the Federal, Provincial and Municipal authorities should 
use their influence with private corporations and individuals to carry on 
contemplated construction and maintenance works forthwith to alleviate 
unemployment. 

(4) That all governing bodies, so far as practicable should antici- 
pate their requirements and place advance orders for all lines of supplies 
and equipment, such as wearing apparel, tents, blankets, etc., same to 
be of Canadian production. 

(5) That insofar as possible, in such works as may be developed 
to meet the present situation, preference in placement should be given to 
men with family responsibilities, in close proximity to the communities 
wherein their families are located. 

(6) That when employers of labour are compelled to resort to part- 
time operations the available work should be distributed equitably 
among the whole number of workers normally employed, either by 
shortening hours or rotating working shifts. 

(7) That in cases where direct relief must be given it is recom- 
mended that the following principles be observed: 

(1) Costs should be evenly divided between the Municipality, 
Province and Dominion. 

(2) In cases of unorganized districts and municipalities, which 
satisfy the Province that they are unable to meet their share, then 
the cost shall be borne equally by the Provincial and the Dominion 
governments. 

(3) Where, due to special conditions prevailing, responsibility 
for a large volume of actual relief funds must be undertaken by a 
private charitable agency these same public authorities shall take 
recognition of the fact in the distribution of any or such monies as 
may be assigned for actual expenditure on emergency relief. 

(8) That this Council recommends the passage by Parliament 
at the forthcoming Special Session of adequate appropriations to provide 
for the relief of unemployment by the methods recommended and for 
such = contingencies as may arise in connection with providing work 
or relief. 
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(9) That an immediate survey of imports should be made, followed 
by such legislative changes as will result in the production by Canadian 
labour of such commodities heretofore imported, as the survey discloses 
can be efficiently and economically produced within the Dominion and 
that coincident therewith the Government take steps to safeguard the 
interests of the consumers. 


(10) That the Federal Government give all possible encouragement 
to the efficient marketing of Canadian grain, farm produce and other 
primary products. 

(11) The Council takes recognition of the decision of the govern- 
ment to restrict the entry of immigrants into the country at the present 
time and would urge that this policy should be continued until it is shown 
to the satisfaction of the government that such immigrants can be 
absorbed and given employment without detriment to the Canadian 
people. 

(12) That this Council urge upon the Federal authorities that 
provision be made for an adequate census of the unemployed in Canada 
in connection with the 1931 census. 


Parliamentary Action. 


When the special session of Parliament opened on Sept. 8th, the 
Prime Minister presented these resolution in toto, and stated that the 
government intended to give effect to them, as far as possible, in the 
measures it now proposed to take for the immediate alleviations of the 
present situation, and the prevention of its further aggravation. On 
September 11th, a special bill was introduced, by the Prime Minister and 
after lengthy discussion, was given second reading that same day. It 
was entitled “an act for the granting of aid for the relief of unemploy- 
ment” and specified that a statement of how the moneys therein voted 
have been spent must be presented within 15 days of the opening of next 
session. The text read: 

“Whereas unemployment, which is primarily a provincial and 
municipal responsibility, has become so general throughout Canada as 
to constitute a matter of national concern, and whereas it is desirable 
that assistance should be rendered by the Government of Canada towards 
the relief of such unemployment. Therefore, His Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate and House of Commons, enacts 
as follows: 

1. This act may be cited as the Unemployment Relief Act, 1930. 

2. For the relief of unemployment, a sum not exceeding $20,000,000 
is hereby appropriated and may be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund of Canada for such purposes and under such terms and conditions 
as may be approved by the Government in Council. 

3. Without restricting the generality of the terms of the next 
preceding section hereof, and notwithstanding the provisions of any 
statute, the said sum of $20,000,000 may be expended in constructing, 
extending or improving public works and undertakings, railways, high- 
ways, bridges and canals, harbors and wharves; assisting in defraying 
the cost of distribution of products of the field, farm, forest, sea, lake, 
river and mine; granting aid to provinces and municipalities in any 
public work they may undertake for relieving unemployment and reim- 
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bursing expenditures made by provinces and municipalities in connection 
with unemployment, and generally in any way that will assist in provid- 
ing useful and suitable work for the unemployed. 

4, A report shall be laid before Parliament within 15 days after the 
opening of the next session thereof, containing a full and correct state- 
ment of the moneys expended under this act and the purposes to which 
they have been applied.” 

The bill received its third reading within the week and was given 
the Royal Assent at once. 

The executive secretary of the Council, on the recommendation of 
certain of the family agencies, on September 10th addressed a special 
memorandum to the Minister of Labour, urging that the Dominion 
Government should impress upon the public bodies, with which the 
actual expenditure of these monies would rest, the desirability of dis- 
pensing any relief funds necessary through recognized family welfare 
agencies where these existed, to the end that constructive rehabilitation 
should be effected, and the further desirability of routing the assignment 
of some portion of the employment provided through these welfare 
agencies, to the end that as far as possible preference in assigning the 
work provided was shown to those, who had exhausted all their resources 
and were dependent for support on public or private relief funds. 


Che Ontario Commission on Public Welfare. 


The editor makes no apology for devoting the major portion of this 
issue of ‘Child and Family Welfare’ to a comprehensive summary of 
the findings of the Royal Commission on Public Welfare of the Province 
of Ontario, which reported on August 22nd, 1930. It is doubtful if 
ever in the history of Canada, a commission was given such a com- 
prehensive bill of inquiry as was assigned to P. D. Ross, Esq., of Qttawa, 
and his fellow commissioners, D. M. Wright, M.P., of Stratford, and 
Dr. J. M. McCutcheon, Civil Service Commissioner for Ontario, in 
October 1929. They were somewhat tersely instructed: 


“To investigate and report upon the Public General Hospitals 
of Ontario, the Private Hospitals, Public and Private Sanatoria, 
the Ontario Hospitals for the Insane and Mentally Defective, etc., 
the Penal and Corrective Institutions, the Jails and Industrial Farms, 
the Houses of Refuge, the agencies for the care of children and any 
cognate subjects. ”’ 

—a sort of “and the rest of the time’s your own affair,” that led them 
through the mazes of 56 different statutes of Ontario, and the adminis- 
trative machinery and institutional plant operating thereunder. That 
three quite “uninitiated laymen” as they professed themselves to be 
should file the comprehensive document that they now present, in less 
than 12 months after their appointment, and at a total cost to the 
province of $5,117.00, speaks well for the singleness of mind, and generosity 
of effort, with which they devoted themselves to their prodigious task. 
In fact, upon their acceptance of the commission,there was a lurking 
suspicion in more than one quarter that being unaware of the technical 
nature of much of the inquiry, and the treacherous pit-falls of criss- 
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crossing interests, and “‘other people’s toes,’”’ they had agreed to under- 
take what many a group of doughty and tried workers “on the job” 
would have deemed a “ride to death” or at least a course of action 
likely to lead one or all the commissioners to qualify for admission to 
one of the institutions they were to investigate—whether a hospital for 
mental diseases, or a penal institution following a conviction for aggra- 
vated assault one forbears to say. 


They have done what seemed impossible—completed in a remark- 
ably short space of time, an unusually exhaustive summary of the situa- 
tion, that could come only from a lay group. They present, in a spirit 
of unusual diffidence “suggestions merely as a basis for thought, without 
venturing to pretend that they are as adequate or intelligent as others that 
might be advanced.” It is a “‘straight, unvarnished tale” they tell, of 
the existence in Canada’s largest province, of many and complicated 
social problems, for which as lay and business men, they offer a line of 
treatment, couched generally in terms and phrases that the man in the 


street, who pays the money cannot but understand. 


Perhaps that will be the greatest single service that the Ross Com- 
mission has rendered. It has examined, studied, and to a remarkably 
high degree commended the lines of action that have been consistently 
urged by the health and social agencies of Ontario, with but indifferent 
success, over a considerable period of time. And now, those workers, 
tired and almost despairing have at their head, and speaking in no un- 
certain terms, a commission consisting of one of the province’s foremost 
publishing journalists, one of its leading manufacturers, and acivil servant 
of high standing. Notable recruits these, in the very front rank of the 
attack. But the Commissioners have not consumed, without discrimi- 
nation the recommendations and proposals laid before them by the various 
interested agencies and individuals. They have sifted and sorted, visited 
institutions and interviewed and consulted with informed and experienced 
persons here, and in the United States. As a result when they urge and 
recommend, they do so on the responsibility of their own judgment. 
The full text of their report is not yet available, but the detailed sum- 
mary now released indicates that while there are certain recommendations 
therein, in which the lay and technical point of view may require com- 
promise and adjustment, by far the greater portion of its findings will 
enlist the active interest and energetic support of practically every 
agency in the field of related work. 


BETTER ADMINISTRATION AND TRAINED PERSONNEL. 


Two of the findings of the Commission are alone worth a Royal 
Commission costing many times the modest outlay incurred by the 
Ross inquiry. These are the recommendations for the heading up under 
one responsible government department of all Ontario’s far flung and 
poorly correlated welfare interests and expenditures. The other, and 
even more valuable recommendation, especially when coming from a lay 
group, is the Commission’s insistence on the fact that social work must 
no longer be considered the preserve of the unqualified, and well inten- 
tioned friend of some one ‘‘on the Board”’ or “in the party.”” The report 
repeats again and again, with marked emphasis that Ontario needs not 
so much more or better legislation, as better and more experienced and 
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skilled administration in many branches of her social work. The com- 
missioners imply quite pointedly that in much of the present work, 
directly or indirectly under government supervision, and certainly in 
its reorganization, appointments from the smallest local unit to the 
responsible headships must be made on the basis of education, training 
and experience. The government has therefore been given an infallible 
standard and gauge, by which to measure those whom it will select 
to implement the comprehensive programme on which the commission 


urges it must embark. The beginning is suggested as coming ‘“‘from the 
top down.” 


A DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 


‘Possibly the present Government supervision of social and correc- 
tive institutions and agencies might be strengthened by a Public Welfare 
Department under a Cabinet Minister. If such a Department should 
seem to be feasible to the Government, or your Commissioners might 
venture respectfully to suggest what the nature of itmight be, theimpres- 
sions we have gained indicate that perhaps an organization based on such 
lines as the following, or anything of a corresponding nature, might be 
useful to deal with and co-ordinate the various activities. For instance; 

Minister of Public Welfare. 

Deputy Minister. 


Director (or Supervisor) under the Deputy Minister at the head of 
each Branch, as follows: 
Director of Mental Hygiene, supervising the Hospitals for Mental 


Disease, the Schools for Defective Children, the preventive clinics and 
follow-up work in such connections, ete. : 


Director to supervise psychiatry, research work, classification, etc. 

Director of Child Welfare, to supervise the Children’s Aid Societies, 
Orphanages and Infants’ Homes and the problem of Unmarried Parents. 

Director of Adult Relief, to take care of the multifarious matters in 
connection with Refuges, Poor-Houses, Indigents, Old Age Pensions, 
Mothers’ Allowances, Soldiers’ Aid, etc. 


_— for Handicapped Children, the Crippled, Blind, Deaf and 
Dumb. 


' Director of the Adult Corrective Institutions (Reformatories and 
Jails). 


Director of Juvenile Delinquents, to supervise the Juvenile Courts, 
Industrial Schools, ete. 


Director for Supplies and Products. There should be a central 
bureau for business management and to purchase supplies for all provin- 
cial institutions, to promote productivity in each institution, and to see 
that the institutions give as much business to each other as possible in 
the way of inter-mutual sale, purchase, and consumption of the products 


of the various Hospitals, Reformatories, Farms, Jails and Industrial 
Schools. 


Director of Inspection, with a staff embracing special officers and 
technicians of various classes. There seems much necessity that every 
institution receiving Government money should be frequently and 
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thoroughly visited and analysed by an independent authority; and also 
all such agencies as operate under Government charter, even though 
not receiving Government grants. 


The Commissioners summarize the Ontario situation as ‘“‘badly 
lacking in seven important respects’ which they classify as hereunder:— 


SEVEN IMPORTANT NEEDS. 


1.—Preventive Social and Health work. 

2.—Social Follow-up work. 

3.—Training of Social Workers. 

4.—Provision for occupation for inmates of provincial and muni- 
cipal institutions. 

5.—Segregation of various classes of inmates of institutions. 

6.—Proper inspection of the institutions maintained or assisted by 
the Province. 


7.—Efficient co-ordination of the various charitable and corrective 
agencies. 


The commissioners proceed :— 


“There is, also, bad overcrowding in the majority of the provin- 
cial institutions. Beyond question there is great call for additional 
construction or extensions, also generally for better equipment for 
utility and occupation.” 


The introduction proceeds to go into all of the above conclusions in 
detail. It concludes:— 


“There is another subject which deserves attention. 


STERILIZATION. 


“Elaborate statistics in the case of Ontario, as of all civilized 
communities, indicate that a great part of crime and prostitution is 
due to heredity or to mental deficiency; and consequently, probably 
the greatest part of human misery. Inevitably a question arises 
why an immoral defective or an immoral criminal should be free to 
propagate more defectives or more criminals, thus promoting the 
burden of misery with which the community endeavors to cope. 
Your commissioners recommend that some endeavor be made by 
legislation to lessen the amount of evil which is certainly promoted 
by unchecked sexual freedom of criminals or defectives who have a 
record of immorality. The medical process known as sterilization 
or asexualization is available to prevent procreation. Your commis- 
sioners hold that the Legislature should take action in regard to 
criminal or immoral defectives, parallel to that which has already 
been taken in this regard by other states and provinces on this 
continent. In the State of California where six thousand operations 
have taken place under a law of this kind, no objections to it are 
reported. The Province of Alberta has a law for a similar purpose 
under which a number of operations have taken place. No draw- 
back is recorded. 
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“Your commissioners urge the appointment by the Govern- 
ment of a judicial and medical commission to frame an act for sub- 
mittal to the Legislature.” 


Such a “flatfooted’”’ declaration for sterilization was hardly to be 
anticipated in reference to a question still largely in the experimental 
stage, from a royal commission in one of Canada’s oldest, and (according 
to general repute) most conservative provinces. There is no doubt 
that this recommendation is one that will engage wide and bitter con- 
troversy, and will call for compromise and conciliation among widely 
diverse factions if any practical action is taken thereon. 


COST OF PROJECTED PROGRAMME. 


The commissioners leave the government under no misapprehensions, 
as to their own realization of what the minimum implementing of the 
programme which they recommend will cost. 


“The capital cost of the institutional improvements which your 
Commissioners suggest in the foregoing reports would come to an amount 
of between twenty and twenty-five million dollars ($20,000,000 to 
$25,000,000.) 


“The specific recommendations include the following:— 





New Mental Hospital i mortdy............0..0.. .6ccccccccccccesssseeceseeess $3,350,000 
Ce PIN I iiss asses essucdedcnensxdsctebooevoaxanarsiss 6,300,000 
Half cost of new Sanatorium for Tuberculosis.............00.0....0.... 525,000 
New expenditure at the Ontario Hospital, Orillia.................... 830,000 
For Epileptic Children at Woodstoek...............0.0.00..0.06ccccccceee. 400,000 
Institution for the Criminal Insane...........................0..::00.c.00008 300,000 
Replacement of the Victoria Industrial School, Mimico........ 1,065,000 
Replacement of the Industrial Refuge, Toronto...................... 577,500 
Replacement of the Alexandra Industrial School.................... 770,000 
Nermes’ Fhomne at BrOGirVilie...........:0.00.00...060..s0sesecesesessercscssscesoess 147,000 
Cottages at the Boys’ Training School, Bowmanville............ 105,000 
Rebuilding of the Ontario Hospital, London...............0.0......... 4,590,000 
Hospital and School for Handicapped Children........................ 570,000 

Aid to give Special Hospital Wards for Alcoholics and Drug 
a aR ac an 300,000 
$19,999,500 


The report gives full details of the reasons for the various estimates 
of cost and proceeds: 


“The above expenditures your Commissioners believe to be abso- 
lutely and immediately desirable. In addition, the following expenditures 
are extremely desirable, unless the object arrived at can be attained in an 
alternative way. 


“1. —A Provincial Psychiatric Hospital. Establishment and equip- 
ment of this, for even only 100 beds, and including utilization 
of the present Toronto institution would probably cost 
$1,000,000. The alternative is special aid to establish psychia- 
tric schools or departments in the universities and larger hospi- 
tals. 
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“‘2.—A Provincial Cancer Hospital, which would cost from one to 
two million dollars ($1,000,000 to $2,000,000) according to 
accommodation. The alternative is special aid to Cancer 
research in the Universities, and for special cancer wards in 
the larger General Hospitals. 

“*3.—Your Commissioners venture to think that London Mental 
Hospital should be entirely replaced, which would mean an 
expenditure of four million dollars ($4,000,000 instead) of the 
eight hundred thousand ($800,000) which is necessary to patch 
it up. 

“‘4.—The placing of the Industrial Farms at Langstaff and Concord 
under Government control. 

““5.—A large immediate expenditure is desirable to improve the oc- 
cupational equipment of practically all the hospital, charitable 
and corrective institutions, and to make many minor improve- 
ments which have been suggested in our report. 


“None of the estimates of expenditure for new institutions takes 
account of cost of land. 


Present Need. 


“Let it be said, bluntly too, that as to capital expenditure, the 
suggestions made by your Commissioners should not be interpreted as 
calculated on future needs of the province. They are not. They are 
assertions of present need. If every new institution or construction 
spoken of were in existence tomorrow, all of the accommodation could 
be filled up next day. There would be proper call for a further program 
of construction each year to cope with the inescapable need of the grow- 
ing population of the province. 


PRESENT NEED. 
INCREASED OPERATING COST. 

“With such suggestions as your Commissioners make carried out 
in Ontario, as to capital expenditure, there would be, of course, a large 
increase in operating expenditure, not merely owing to the necessary 
staffs and maintenance of new institutions, but in such increases as the 
following in connection with present institutions: 

1.—Increased cost of General Hospitals. 

2.—Better staffed Mental Hospitals. 

3.—Employment of trained social workers. 

4.—Preventive Clinics. 

5.—Better supported Children’s Aid Societies. 

6.—Social Science Schools at the Universities. 

“Naturally an aim prevails in the operating departments of any 
Government to limit expenditures of public money. Such economy can 
be simply achieved in connection with Reformatories and Mental Hospi- 
tals, by discouraging increases of staff and by holding over action in 
regard to suggestions of new equipment for treatment or work, or for 
expansion of any kind. This may not really be economy. There should 
be a good direct return for good occupational equipment; but in any 
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case, when it is considered that a single law-breaker reformed, or a single 
hospital case more rapidly improved, or a backward child qualified to 
earn a living, means a lessening of public burden, there may be real 
economy in wise expenditure. 


ARE THESE EXPENDITURES NECESSARY? 


““A ‘Child Survey’ of the province which is advocated may reveal, 
thousands more of backward children than are already known. Many 
will be found hopelessly defective. What can be done with them? The 
only provincial institution, Orillia, has 1,100 on the waiting list now. 

“The same survey will reveal a great number of backward children 
capable of improvement. Where can they be improved? Beyond aux- 
iliary classes in the public schools in the larger cities, there is nowhere 
they can go. 

“Clinics for mental trouble will discover many who need hospital 
treatment. Where could they go? The Mental Hospitals are over- 
crowded. 

“Clinics to prevent tuberculosis will show many who should have 
institutional treatment. Where can they be put? The Sanatoria are 
over-crowded and understaffed. 

‘‘More juvenile courts with extended humane use of indeterminate 
sentences, will call for more accommodation in reformatory institutions. 
Where are these institutions? The present ones are over-crowded and 
insufficiently equipped. 

“There should be better classification and segregation of sentenced 
lawbreakers, old and young. How can that be done when present in- 
stitutions are over-crowded and poorly constructed? 


CAN ONTARIO AFFORD IT? 


“‘Can Ontario afford such expenditure as suggested? 
“Ontario in the past two decades has invested three hundred and 
fifty million dollars ($350,000,000) in its Hydro-Electric enterprise. 


“Ontario since 1909 has spent two hundred million ($200,000,000) 
on good roads (outside of the cities and of Northern Ontario). 


“Ontario in comparatively recent years has put nearly fifty million 
dollars ($50,000,000) into railway construction. 


“Better hospitals, training schools and reformatories will not give 
much direct revenue—but they can repay in a different way. 


PUBLIC HEALTH RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The General Hospitals. | 
The first section of the report deals with the general hospitals of 
the province. There are 113 general hospitals, 19 Red Cross out-post 
hospitals, 6 hospitals for incurables and 70 private hospitals. 
The commissioners say bluntly that the general hospitals, except as 
regards pay patients, should be a complete charge upon public funds, 
either provincial or municipal. 
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At present, the general hospitals get for indigent patients—(non-pay 
patients is the term the commissioners use)—a grant of 60 cents per 
head per day from the Government, and $1.75 per head per day from 
the municipality to which the patient belongs. 


The commissioners say this is a bad plan. Some general hospitals 
get too little grant; a few get too much. The costs claimed by hospitals 
vary from $1.85 per head per day to as high as $4.23. No two are alike. 
The report goes elaborately into this, and concludes: 


““We recommend that legislation provide that the cost on non- 
pay patients in general hospitals be met fully by public money 
on the basis of one-fourth by the Government and three-fourths by 
the municipalities from which the patients come, which is about the 
present proportion.” 


As To Pay Patients. 


The commissioners proceed to emphasize the desirability of reduced 
hospital costs to various classes of pay-patients; and proceed: 


“If the suggestions of your commissioners regarding public grants 
are accepted, your commissioners recommend: _ 
“1.—That hospitals be asked to furnish four types of hospital ac- 
commodation: 
I.—Public wards (for non-pay patients). 
II.—Semi-publie wards. 
III.—Semi-private wards. 
IV.—Private wards. 


—— public wards be reserved for the use of non-pay patients 

only. 

“‘3.—That semi-public wards be reserved for patients of limited 
means, desiring to pay their way, and at a cost not exceeding 
the cost per day which a hospital charges for a public ward 
patient; and which cost shall include all charges for special 
treatment or so-called extras. 

‘‘4.—That semi-private wards be reserved for patients not prepared 
to pay the cost of private wards, but willing to pay a rate not 
exceeding one dollar ($1.00) a day in excess of the charges 
for semi-public ward treatment. 

“‘5.—That in the event of. patients applying for hospital accom- 
modation in public, semi-public or semi-private wards, and the 
accommodation in such wards being fully occupied, the hospital 
should furnish equal or superior accommodation in other 
sections of the hospital at the same rate. 

‘‘6.—That private wards be available for patients of means at a 
range of rates suitable to the demands of the community. 

“7 That hospitals be asked to furnish, if desired, special gradu- 
ate or trained nurses for patients, in classes I]. and III. at 
the rate at which the hospitals pay for permanent staff nurses. 

“‘8.—That hospitals be prepared to furnish, on a group basis, gradu- 
ate nurses for patients in classes IJ. and III. when they are 
desirous of sharing the services of such nurses. 
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The Commissioners proceed to point out that it should not be sup- 
posed that the general hospitals in any case are going to be dispropor- 
tionately supported by public money. The support comes chiefly from 
pay-patients. Last’ year, the hospitals’ revenue was $10,140,782. The 
Government grant came to $932,088 of that; the municipal grants to 
$1,565,942. 


The report goes on to deal with various other hospital matters, 
such as the troublesome residence clause, the nursing, dentistry and 
X-ray charges, the homes for incurables, and the private hospitals. 


Cancer. 
The Commissioners make a grim statement regarding cancer: 
“Cancer is the worst scourge of civilized mankind. Ontario so 


highly advanced in the conflict with tuberculosis, has done little 
about cancer. 


“More than twice as many people die in Ontario every year 
of cancer as of tuberculosis. 


The Minister of Health is recommended to call a special conference 
of medical men regarding this. Also, the establishment of a provincial 
cancer hospital is urged, also purchase by the province of a supply of 
radium. 


The Commissioners sum up: 


Recommendations. 
““Your Commissioners beg to sum up their views as follows: 


“‘1.—That to provide for the cost of non-pay patients in any hos- 
pital the province should grant an amount equal to one-fourth 
the cost; the municipalities an amount equal to three-fourths 
the cost; and that a standard accounting system should be 
set for all hospitals and sanatoria with a view to having a 
rate fixed for non-pay patients in any hospital. 


“2.—That in consideration of such grants the hospitals should 
establish a fixed rate for treatment in semi-public and semi- 
private wards. 


““3.—That there should be either provincial or municipal audit of 
accounts of all hospitals. 


“‘4.—That provincial and municipal grants should be payable in the 
case of infants as well as of adults. 


‘“‘5.—That steps should be taken to lessen the cost of nursing and 
of X-ray treatment in case of pay-patients. 


“‘6.—That the hospitals should be required to pay more attention 
to dentistry. 


“7 That special protection should be given hospitals as regards 
traffic accidents. 


“‘8.—That social service departments be established in hospitals. 
“9 —That provincial action be taken against the cancer menace. 
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THE SANATORIA FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 


In regard to the Sanatoria for Tuberculosis, of which there are ten 
in Ontario receiving public aid, the Commissioners hold that these should 
be treated in the same way as the General Hospitals as regards public 
grants. Also that the Government should meet half the cost of any 
new sanatorium, or of additions to existing ones. They stress also the 
need of preventive clinics. - 


HOSPITALS UNDER PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENTS. 


The Commissioners conclude: ‘‘The Hospitals and Sanatoria re- 
ferred to in this report are at present under the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Secretary’s Department. The natural connection of the Hos- 
pitals and Sanatoria would seem to be with the Department of Public 
Health. Your Commission ventures respectfully to suggest that it would 
be desirable to have all the supervision of hospitals and of all physical 
health in the province, concentrated under the Department of Health. 


. “At present these institutions are under the Provincial Secretary.” 


A Hospital Tax. 


“Tt is not our province to suggest consideration about revenue, but 
we may be pardoned for a reference to a revenue measure of the Province 
of Quebec, to which our attention was directed in the course of our 
inquiries. 

“There is a small percentage tax levied on hotel and restaurant 
meal prices. The net proceeds are ear-marked for hospitals. 

“The tax is 5 per cent. on the cost of all meals costing over $1 each. 

“The revenue of this tax is in round figures $600,000. 

“As the tax is levied only on hotel and restaurant meals costing 
over $1 each, it falls chiefly on the well-to-do and on tourists. It does 
not seem to be considered a hardship in Quebec. 

‘Possibly some such task could be used in Ontario towards meeting 
the additional cost to the province which would be entailed by the re- 
commendations made in this report.” 


THE MENTAL HOPSITALS. 


Ontario has nine hospitals for mental disorder, a hospital for the 
criminal insane and one for epileptics; the Toronto Psychiatric Hospital, 
and the Orillia Hospital for defectives. 

The Commissioners deal elaborately with many considerations affect- 
ing the hospitals for mental disorder; the subject of epileptics and drug 
addicts, and sum up in a series of recommendations of which the out- 
standing are: 

“1.—Change in the form of certificate reguired for commitments to 

an Ontario Hospital. 

“‘2.—That immediate plans be made for the erection of a Hospital 

for Mental Diseases to serve Northern Ontario. 

“‘3.—That all new mental hospital construction, except possibly a 

Psychiatric Hospital, be on a combination of the cottage and 
‘block’ system. 
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‘“‘4.—That a Psychiatric Hospital for training in Mental Hygiene and 
research should be developed under full ownership, control and 
operation by the Government. 

“5.—The following conditions should be established in connection 
with each Mental Hospital (a) Utmost equipment for and 
provision for training of patients in useful occupations; (b) An 
out-patient and preventive clinic; (c) One or more trained 
social workers attached to the staff. 

““6.—Each large Mental Hospital should have a training school and 
home for nurses. 

“7 —The Medical Superintendent should be in complete control of 
the Hospital and all connected with it. 

““8.—The plan of central purchasing agency for all staples of food, 
general supplies and drugs and medical equipment should be 
developed as much as possible. 

“9.—There should be some measure of rationing of the Mental 
Hospitals. 

“‘10.—Occasional conferences of all the Medical Superintendents and 
the Medical Director of Hospitals should take place. 

“‘11.—Additional accommodation for sane epileptic children should be 
provided at Woodstock. 

**12.—The Hospital for the criminal insane now at Guelph, should be 
provided for in a separate building located elsewhere. 

“‘13.—Use of the words ‘lunatic,’ ‘insane’ and ‘insanity’ should be 
discouraged and discontinued as far as possible, in connection 
with the Hospitals. 

“‘14.—The present law should be amended so that the provisions 
which apply to the admission to Mental Hospitals, of persons 
suffering from ordinary mental disease, should apply to alco- 
holics and drug addicts whom it is desired to place under 
detention. 

“15.—Two or three of the larger of the present Mental Hospitals, 
or some of the General Hospitals, should have a special ward 
for alcoholics and drug addicts.” 


CHILD WELFARE. 
Mental Defect. 


Children who are mentally defective are the subject of exhaustive 
inquiry, to the summary of which the following recommendations are 
appended: 


“‘1.—Requirement that all heads of schools shall identify and register 
backward children. 


““?.—Requirement that school boards in populous centres must have 
auxiliary classes for backward children. 


““3.—Requirement that for such classes, such school boards shall 
maintain trained social worker's. 


““4.—Enlargement of Orillia Hospital to meet emergency require- 
ments until the new accommodation recommended can be pro- 
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vided; but ultimate restriction of this institution as the central 
provincial institution to provide for all defectives requiring 
permanent custodial care. 

“‘5.—Inasmuch as some children will not be able to reach auxiliary 
classes in the schools, or will need additional training after 

_ leaving such classes, the Province should establish two Voca- 

tional Schools for backward children, one in the East and 
one in the West of the Province, each to accommodate 1,000 
to 1,200 children capable of being trained. A larger school is 
argued to be undesirable by nearly all who have had experience. 
A smaller school.will likely lack the best equipment and staff 
for training. 

““6.—Municipal contribution to cost of Vocational Schools. 


*“7,—Maintenance of clinics and trained social workers by the Pro- 
vincial Mental Hospitals and Vocational Schools. 


“*8.—Sterilization of immoral defectives.” 


Physical Handicap. 


A section of the Report deals with the problem of “‘handicapped 
children’”—the crippled, blind and deaf and dumb. The Commissioners 
say :— 

“According to estimates obtained by your Commissioners from 
sources which they believe to be well-informed, there are in Ontario, 
handicapped classed in numbers, probably something like the follow- 


ing— 

CI I ssi is eaicliscirucad ected 6,000 to 7,000 
Blind (not only children)... iccipidiidelenmuaiaaenaane ,000 
Deaf or dumb (not only children)... es a icauoacneaeate adda aan 3,000 


“Exact details are not ascertainable, but assuredly great need 
exists for humane action, which already is operating generously 
under Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs and other social agencies.” 


The Commissioners present an elaborate report recommending a 
division of the Province into ten districts (which they specify) with a 
trained graduate nurse or social worker operating in each district under 
supervision of a special Government officer, to promote help in every 
sr way, with ultimately a sufficient provision of institutional 
schools. 


CHILD PROTECTION AND CARE. 


The statistics of the Children’s Aid Societies are quoted, as having 
over 20,000 children under supervision in 56 societies. The commis- 
sioners pay a deserved tribute to this uniquely Canadian combination of 
private philanthropy and public supervision. 

This is chiefly a matter of the Children’s Aid Societies, of which 
there are 56 in Ontario with more than 20,000 children under supervision. 

“The Children’s Aid Society,” says the report, “‘is one of the most 
valuable of all our social agencies.....The societies are of infinite value 
to the province because of the extent to which, in child service, they 
combine private benevolence with Government power.’ 
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The Commissioners however do not hesitate to place their fingers 
courageously on a moot point in the Ontario situation when they point 
cn that the efficiency of a society depends greatly on its executive officer, 
and say :— 


“A danger exists that the important position of an executive 
officer may not be considered by a Children’s Aid Society with suffi- 
cient care. The position may be used merely to provide a berth for 
some well-meaning person who needs it. The officer should be both 
capable and active, man or woman, and a person with training for 
the work. There should, therefore, be provision that any person 
who occupies or is to occupy such a position must have a course at 
a social training school. This again emphasizes the need of such 
schools at our Universities.” 

At present certain small grants are, made by the Government to- 
wards salaries of executive officers. 'The Commissioners say that to aid 
towards getting good officers, this plan should be changed, and that 
instead, the Government should pay the salary of an executive officer, 
and place all officers on a civil service basis, as regards superannuation. 
(This suggestion is certain to arouse warm controversy for where financial 
obligation is assumed, there inevitably arises the question of responsi- 
bility and control. There will be many in the Children’s Aid Society 
group who will undoubtedly fear that such a possible eventuality might 
be too high a price to “pay for the whistle” that is offered of secure pro- 
vision for the future of an executive officer). To aid the funds of the 
Societies, the Commissioners suggest that a Provincial Tag-Day might 
be desirable. 

They condemn both the present Unmarried Parents’ Act, (this is 
evidently a half statement for what later passages indicate is that the 
act itself is really found satisfactory but certain inadequacies in it, which 
the commissioners suggest should be amended, are condemned) and the 
— of making the Children’s Aid Societies vehicles for enforcement 
of the Act. 


Recommendations. 


“‘1.—That the term ‘neglected and dependent children’ be changed 
to ‘children in need of help.’ 

“‘2.—That the Government of the province should call annually a 
conference of representatives of Children’s Aid Societies. 
“3.—That the Government should pay the salaries of executive 

officers of the Children’s Aid Societies. 

“4.—That a superannuation pension system be established for 
executive officers. 

“5.—That legal provision be made to enforce provision and main- 
tenance of adequate shelters by municipalities for the use of 
Children’s Aid Societies. 

“6.—That Maternity Hospitals and Infants’ Homes must measure 
up to civic regulations if these exceed provincial regulations. 

“7.—That for non-ward children under supervision of Children’s 
Aid Societies, the same public grants shall be payable as is 
given to orphanages, and that this grant may be payable if 
the child is in any home, its own or another. 
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“‘8.—That the provincial grant payable to orphanages and other 
private charitable institutions be increased to 10 and 20 cents 
a day, and a similar municipal payment provided for by law. 
“‘9.—That the Unmarried Parents’ Act be amended to provide for 
responsibility by more than one reputed father, if judicial 
investigation should suggest that. 
“10.—That a provincial officer be appointed and the machinery con- 
stituted with the duty of enforcing the Unmarried Parents 
Act. 
“11.—That a child, British by birth, should qualify a mother for 
mothers’ allowance. 


“‘12.—That provision be made to enable enforcement of a judgment 
against a husband for desertion. 

“‘13.—That effort should be made to utilize prison work for the benefit 
of a prisoner’s family. 

“14.—That the Neglected and Dependent Children’s Aid Branch 

; of the Government be reorganized.” 


(This last recommendation is one that has been consistently urged 
upon the governments of Ontario, from within and without the service 
for over a decade.) 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND REFORMATORIES. 


Of the 18 Reformatories and Industrial Schools, the Commissioners 
have little to say but good as regards management. 


Mimico Industrial School. 
The Commissioners say :— 


“The Victoria Industrial School at Mimico for delinquent boys is 
not a satisfactory institution. The buildings are fair, though old. The 
amount of ground (62 acres) is hardly sufficient to enable healthy out- 
door work most of the year for any large nu iber of inmates. There 
should be better interior occupational equipment and manual training. 
To some extent the boys are differentiated in three cottage dormitories. 
There were 243 boys in Mimico in April. Further cottages are needed 
if the institution is to remain. 

“The condition of maintenance at Mimico is that the Provincial 
Government pays 50 cents per inmate per day, wile another 50 cents 
is paid by the municipality from which the boy comes. A temptation 
naturally exists to the management to keep the place as full up as possible 
in order to ease financial pressure. This, if not carefully watched, is 
likely to have the effect of keeping boys in the institution longer than is 
necessary. 

“At first only young delinquents under 14 years of age were sent to 
Mimico. Older ones were sent to another institution at Penetanguishene. 
Since the latter place was closed, older offenders were sent to Mimico, 
with the result that the younger delinquent boys are liable to come in 
contact with older ones with, assuredly, unfortunate results. 

“Finally, owing to mentally defective boys being often committed 
to Mimico, about 45 percent. of the boys there now are of that class, 
which is a grave embarrassment to the proper handling of the institution. 
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“The condition at Mimico should not be longer tolerated. 


“Tf, as the commissioners are informed, the present superintendent, 
after a long term of faithful service, is desirous of retiring, great care 
should be exercised in the selection of a successor. The institution is 
under the management of a local board. Your commissioners suggest 
that if the institution is to be carried on at Mimico, a committee of that 
board should make a visit to the Jamesburg School in New Jersey, which 
impressed your Commissioners as the best they had seen, and endeavor 
to transplant the methods and spirit of the Jamesburg School to Mimico. 
With the proviso that a vigorous Government inspection and supervision 
be established, also a scientific basis of classifying the boys and a frequent 
examination of the older boys for purposes of parole, your Commissioners 
would recommend that there be a more liberal scale of provincial and 
municipal support. 

“‘A better solution of the whole case would be an entirely new modern 
institution situated well apart from the city, with ample ground around 
it. Another provincial institution is needed for delinquent defectives, 
which now number several hundred in the various corrective institutions; 
and perhaps the present buildings and grounds at Mimico could be 
utilized for that purpose, and the normal boys there transferred to a new 
establishment. 


Generally as to the Industrial Schools. 


Generally as to the Industrial Schools (Victoria Industrial, St. 
John’s, St. Mary’s, Alexandra and the Belmont Street Refuge), the 
following considerations apply: 

“1.—What would appear to be a direct public responsibility— 
the care of committed youthful offenders, has been left to 
private endeavor, with small maintenance grants only from 
public funds. There has been insufficient allowance for capital 
expenditure, equipment, or expansion. 

“‘2.—The Schools are over-crowded and understaffed. 

“3.—There has been in most, inability to develop proper occupa- 
tional work, or vocational training. 


Recommendations re Industrial Schools. 


“‘1.—Defective delinquents have been crowded into the ordinary 
units with other inmates. 

“2.—Segregation of groups and classes has been impossible. 

“3. a inspection has been perfunctory, and of little 

elp. 

“‘4.—Courts have been free to commit to the Schools, without any 
adequate co-operation, or supplying of detailed social histories, 
that would enable the schools to know their cases. 

“5.—Guardianship, discharge and release conditions have not been 
properly organized. The Court committing, the School, and 
the Superintendent of Neglected Children have all claimed to 
exercise guardianship rights and control over these delinquents. 

“6 —Parole, and release on condition, as well as field service, with 
the delinquent’s family, have been ill-organized, or entirely 
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neglected, with the result that much of the work in the Schools 
has been undone when the boy or girl was discharged into the 
community. 

“7 —These services for the whole Province have been too much 
centralized in and about Toronto. 

“8.—Better occupational equipment should be provided in all the 
Industrial Schools. 

“9.—Delinquent Defectives should be removed from and kept out 
of all the reformatories and industrial schools. They should 
be placed in a special institution. 

“10.—Alexandra School for Girls, Toronto, should be removed to 
a better site; also Belmont Street Refuge. 

“‘11.—The industria] Refuge, Belmont Street, Toronto, for Women, 
the Home of the Good Shepherd in Toronto and similar 
institutions anywhere in which are detained delinquent women, 
should be in the same position in reference to financial assist- 
ance from the Government as the Industrial Schools for 
Juveniles. 

“12—The whole system of operation of the Industrial Schools and 
of parole from them should be systematised. 

“13.—The Christian Brothers are prepared to establish at their own 
expense an Industrial School in the eastern part of the province, 
for delinquent boys, if guaranteed the same public support 
for operation as the St. John’s School in Toronto. As St. 
John’s is over-crowded, your Commissioners advise the accept- 
ance of this offer provided plans should be satisfactory to 
the Government.” 


THE REFORMATORIES AND JAILS. 


No department of public social work is so bitterly attacked by the 
Commissioners as the jails. The Toronto jail is cited as an outstanding 
example of the deplorable conditions prevailing at this time. 

The province has 47 jails with 13 reformatories or industrial schools. 

The Commissioners visited all except one, Fort William. 

But except in one case, namely Guelph Reformatory, and in a less 
degree in a second, namely Burwash Industrial Farm, the Commis- 
sioners think all of the institutions inferior in site or construction or 
equipment or all three. 

Guelph and Burwash they speak highly of in nearly every way. 
They praise the management of the Alexandra Industrial School for 
Girls, and of the Belmont Street Refuge for Young Women, Toronto. 

The Victoria Industrial School at Mimico for boys they condemn. 
They think the Mercer Reformatory for Women should be removed. 


The Jails come in for a savage slashing from the Commissioners. 

Twenty-six thousand persons were com nitted to Ontario Jails last 
year for either trial or imprisonment. 

“The jails,’ say the Commissioners, ‘‘are the most difficult feature of 
our social system. They are inferior in nearly every sense of the word. 
Almost their only merit is that they have four walls inside which people 
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are confined. The 47 jails of the province are 47 places which are as 
likely to promote offences as to prevent them. Little classification of 
prisoners exists. Old and young, first offenders and hardened offenders, 
innocent (unconvicted) and guilty, sane and insane, strong and weak, 
drunkards, drug addicts and sober, are generally more or less herded 
together. Little work or occupation is provided in the day time for 
most of the inmates. The great majority remain idle. The food is 
poor. The inmates are locked up early in the evening, shut in at dark 
for 12 hours or more, without lights in their cells. Many prisoners 
sentenced to reformatories are kept in the jails for weeks, sometimes, 
before being transferred to the Reformatories or Industrial Schools. 
Then sometimes they are sent out in batches chained together for 
transfer, because economy objects to sending a bailiff to transfer a single 
prisoner somewhere. The jailers are underpaid, the large jails under- 
staffed, the small jails sometimes with more staff than prisoners. 


‘An essential thing is to use these places as little as possible, and to 
use as few of them as possible. 


“*A far less use could be made of them if (1) the practice of probation 
were more employed, and (2) if for all first offenders liable to be sentenced 
to a jail, that is to imprisonment—especially with any extenuating cir- 
cumstances—judges or magistrates should impose a suspended sentence 
only. Finally, that the law should declare that under no circumstances 
should a prisoner sentenced to a reformatory remain in the jail longer 
than a day or two. Of course, this presupposes that there is room in the 
reformatories. 


“In the case of offenders of the drunk and disorderly type, or tramps 
sentenced to jail, the law should prescribe hard labor for eight hours a 
day, even if only breaking stones. At present such offenders usually 
lie around the jail enjoying themselves. One term at real hard labor 
would probably destroy a lot of disorderliness and bannish a lot of 
tramps. 


“The Jail Act of the province specifies that ‘every prisoner must be 
kept employed.’ And again, ‘labor is compulsory for all sentenced 
prisoners.’ This part of the law is generally a dead letter.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
General. 


“‘1.—That the general courts should endeavor to make as much use 
as possible of suspended sentence, and should be aided by 
Probation Officers. 

“‘2.—That the Government should insist on full-time hard labor 
for convicted prisoners. Where this is not the rule in any 
jail, the government grant should be withheld. 

“*3.—That the Government should insist on provision in every jail 
for strict separation of repeaters from first-time offenders. 
Where a jail does not permit of this, or it is not done, the 
Government grant should be withheld. 

“‘4.—No new jail should be permitted in the province, except with 
ample provision for separation of various classes of offenders, 
and with ample ground around it. 
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“‘5.—A prisoner sentenced to a Reformatory or Industrial School 
should not be kept in jail more than a day or two beyond 
the date of his conviction. He is likely to be an offender who 
will corrupt others in the jails. 

“‘6.—A radical solution of the jail problem would be for the Govern- 
ment to take over the jail responsibility, abolish all the present 
jails, and substitute half-a-dozen under Government manage- 
ment, charging to each municipality the cost of prisoners 
coming from that municipality. This would certainly cost 
most of the municipalities less than they find the cost at 
present. 

“7, —For temporary local accommodation of most persons who may 
be arrested, most of the present municipalities with jails also 
have lock-ups—which should be rigidly inspected, but are not.” 


Specifically the Commissioners further recommend: 


i oO ““1.—Guelph Reformatory should be used for first offenders, Burwash 
Reformatory for repeaters or extreme cases. 


‘“‘2.—Burwash should have a motor road to Sudbury. There should 
be better dormitory accommodation but any additional con- 
struction should be on the cell system. 

“*3.—Short term offenders should be moved to Mimico Clay Plant, 
and more accommodation provided there. 


“‘4.-The Victoria Industrial School at Mimico should be used only 
for delinquent defectives, and replaced by a better school 
elsewhere for normal boys. 

“‘5.—The Mercer Reformatory for Women should be at Concord, 
or elsewhere. 


“‘6.—Langstaff and Concord Jail Farms should be taken over entirely 
by the Government. 


SUMMARY. 
The Ross Commission have done an amazingly difficult piece of 
work, in an unusually comprehensive manner. Their report is charac- 
terized by vision, and a grasp of the whole situation that indicates the 
| \® earnestness and sincerity with which these three men, to whom much 

of the field was but generally known, devoted themselves over many 
months to the evolution of a social welfare programme that would be 
adequate to Ontario’s needs and worthy the place which the province 
holds in other will show itself 
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Che Formation of Provincial Committees for 
Work on Behalf of Crippled Children 


The minutes of the November 1930 meeting of the Canadian Com- 
mittee on Crippled Children’s Work, were prepared and distributed 
when the suggestion was made that were a helpful outline of procedure 
and programme of action available, considerable interest might be 
aroused within the provinces before the next meeting of the national 
group. To this end, the following tentative outline has been prepared, 
and is now submitted on behalf of the interim committee, for the in- 
formation and use of all who may be interested in bringing together 
within their respective provinces, all those agencies public and private 
which may be interested in improving the condition of children suffering 
from any form of physical handicap. 


To this end, members of the interim committee respectfully suggest 
consideration of— 


(a) The creation of a Provincial Committee for Crippled Children’s 
work, somewhat loosely, and informally organized along the 
lines of the national group—,that is, a conference operating 
through a standing committee. 

(b) This Committee should be organized and work in the closest 
collaboration with the Canadian National Committee. 

(c) This Committee might be most profitably and successfully in- 
augurated, as the result of a conference of all interested groups, 
convened on the call of the Provincial health and educational 
authorities, in collaboration with the Canadian National Com- 
mittee itself. : 


(d) This Conference should include: 


(1) A representative of the Canadian National Committee. 
(2) Representatives of the Provincial Health Department, 
and of the Provincial Education Department, and of 
the Provincial Welfare Branch. 
(8) Representatives of the Provincial Medical Association. 
(4) Representatives of the Hospital Association. 
(5) Representatives of the Registered Nurses’ Association. 
(6) Representatives of the Federation of Teachers. 
(7) Representatives of the Social Workers’ Association or 
similar group. 
(8) Representatives of the organized Children’s Aid So- 
cieties in the Province. 
(9) Representatives of the Women’s Organizations actually 
interested and engaged in this work, e.g.: 
The Women’s Institutes. 
The Imperial Order, Daughters of the Empire. 
The Catholic Women’s League. 
The Home and School Association and others who 
would be known to the provincial authorities. 
(10) Representatives of the Shriners. 
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(e) 


(11) 


(12) 


Representatives of the Red Cross Societies, the Tuber- 
culosis Association, etc., i.e., organizations in the public 
health field, definitely including crippled children’s 
work in their programme. 

Representatives of the Service Clubs, e.g., Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Gyros, Lions, etc. 


This Conference should set itself the task of reviewing the 
problems in this field within the province and providing machin- 
ery for their continuous study and treatment. As a tentative 
outline of the problems, the following procedure is suggested: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


A charting out on the map of the Province, from the 
Dominion Hospitals map (published by the Dominion 
Department of Health, 1929) of treatment facilities 
existing at present in that province. 


(i) Aregistration through the local officers of health, 
local hospital, public health nurses, teachers, 
etc., of every physically handicapped child in the 
province. 

(ii) The — of special surveys as and where 
n , 
A charting of these cases, against facilities on the first 
map, to indicate the relative problems involved in 
providing treatment for this group. 
“Districting off” of the areas, to be “worked” from 
respective services. 


Enactment of legislation providing for the compulsory 
notification on the birth certificate of the physical 
— from which any child may be suffering at 
irth. 
Enactment of legislation requiring notification to the 
provincial authorities specified of any child crippled by 
disease or accident. 
Maintenance of this registry and map by the provincial 
health authorities. 
On the basis of this knowledge, effort to establish 
treatment facilities, in areas where the needs would in- 
dicate such action. 
On the basis of this knowledge, organization of trans- 
portation facilities (special rates, provision for indigent 
children from special funds, etc.) to bring children from 
“unserved”’ areas into treatment centres. 
The working out of special hospital maintenance costs 
and their apportionment as between the central govern- 
ment, municipal authorities, and private philanthropy 
for the treatment of indigent cases, or cases not indi- 
gent, but beyond the means of humble parents to 
provide. (It is suggested that in working this out a 
division might be made among the various voluntary 
agencies, e.g., that the I.0.D.E. might carry dependants 
of military cases; the Catholic Women’s League, child- 
ren who were co-religionists; the Rotary, etc., cases 
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from unorganized, or poor, or bankrupt areas; the 
Junior Red Cross, children suffering from specified 
defects or not in the above groups, etc.) 


(11) The working out of a standardized schedule of costs 


for— 
(a) Hospital rates for Crippled Children. 


(b) Transportation rates for crippled children and at- 
tendants. 


(c) Appliances. 
(d) Medical and operative fees. 


(12) The organization of specialized educational services for 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 





crippled children. 

(i) | Correspondence courses for “shut-in” children in 
isolated areas, etc. 

(ii) |Special transportation arrangements for crippled 
children to school facilities, e.g., in Ontario the 
provincial government pays $40.00 per year per 
capita towards the local cost of special transporta- 
tion for such children. 

(iii) Organization of special classes within hospitals, 

etc. 

(iiii) Special vocational and occupational training for 
such children according to their disabilities and 
possibilities. These services should be organized 
as part of the regular educational programme of 
the province. 


The organization of special employment and placement 
services for the ultimate re-establishment of the handi- 
capped child in community life. 


The organization of specialized sheltered employment, 

and of the distribution and marketing of products, for 

those whose condition is irremediable and who must be 

anes specialized work in an institution or in their own 
omes. 


The organization and maintenance of careful, and sus- 

tained educational propaganda dealing— 

(i) with the prevention and treatment of those con- 
ditions which lead to crippling, e.g., Rickets, mal- 
nutrition, anterior poliomyelitis, etc. 

(ii) — the needs and treatment of the handicapped 
child. 


The development on the part of the medical authorities 
of the province of effective methods of control over the 
standards of orthopaedic services, purporting to treat 
crippling conditions among children. 


There are few fields in which it is easier to stir human sympathies 
than in this, nor in which it is more desirable that we should retain the 
closest and largest possible measure of active private philanthropy. 
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Because of these very facts, however, there are few problems in which it 
is so necessary to have effective and constructive, scientific leadership 
for the direction of the impetuous flood of human sympathy and resources. 
It is in this thought that the national agencies interested in this problem 
have come together to pool their knowledge and experience, and to offer 
any information or assistance in their power to any group in Canada, 
interested in the crippled child and his needs. 


Members of the interim Committee on Work for Crippled Children 

in Canada. 

J. L. Biggar, M.D., Toronto, Chairman. 

R. W. Hopper, Toronto. 

Miss Jean Browne, Toronto. 

Miss H. Dykeman, Saint John. 

Mme. L. G. Beaubien, Montreal. 

F. W. Routley, M.D., Toronto. 

Miss Charlotte Whitton, Ottawa, Secretary. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD 
WELFARE 


Free to Members. Extra Copies on Request. 


*No. 1. The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child, 1922. 
*No. 2. British Columbia’s Child Health Programme, 1923. 
*No. 8. Agricultural Training for the Dependent and Delinquent Child, 1923. 
*No. 4. Reducing Infant Mortality in City and Rural Areas, 1922. 
No. 5. The Juvenile Employment System of Ontario, 1923. 
*No. 6. A Statistical Review of Canadian Schools, 1923. 
*No. 7. Housing and Care of the Dependent Child, including Standards of Placement, and a Model 
Dietary for Children’s Home, 1924. 
*No. 8. A Comparative Study of the Child Labour Laws of Canada, 1924. 
*No. 9. The Child of Canada’s Hinterlands, 1924. 
*No. 10. Grants in Aid to Children in Their Own Homes, 1924. 
*No. 11. Courts of Domestic Relations, 1924. 
*No. 12. The Social Significance of Child Labour in Agriculture and Industry, 1924. 
*No. 18. A Comparative Summary of the Canadian Adoption Laws, 1924. 
*No. 14. Some Angles of Discussion in the Juvenile Immigration Problem of Canada, 1924, together with 
the Immigrant Children’s Protection Act of Ontario, 1924. 
*No. 15. Juvenile Immigration Report No. 2, 1925. 
No. 16. Special Training for School-Age Children in Need of Special Care (4th Edition, 1928). 
*No 17 The Juvenile Court in Canada, 1925. 
No. 18. The Council’s Objectives, 1925-30. (Published in French also). 
*No. 19. The Child in Industry: Progress 1920-25, and Recommendations 1925-30. 
*No. 20. Progress in Education and Recreation, Canada, 1925-80. 
No. 21. A Guide to Your Reading on Child Welfare Problems, 1927 (A Short Classified Bibliography.) 
No. 22. Legal Status of the Unmarried Mother and Her Child in the Province of Quebec, 1926. 
*No. 23. Teaching International Relationship (to children), 1927. 
No. 24. Motion Pictures Children Will Like, 1927, 1928, 1930. 
*No. 26. Canada and the World’s Child Welfare Work, 1927. 
No. 26. Progress 1920-25 and Recommendations 1925-30 in Child Welfare Legislation, 1926. 
No. 27. Problems in Family Desertion: Prevention, Rehabiliation, Legislation, 1926. 
*No. 28. Child-Placing, 1926. 
No. 29. Canada and the International Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). 
No. 29a. Action Necessary by the Nine Provinces of Canada for Canada’s Adherence to the International 
Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). 
*No. 80. Study Outlines of Some Child Welfare Problems in the Canadian Field, 1927. 
*No. 381. The Story of the Curly Tails, 1927. (In English and in French). 
No. 82. What is Malnutrition? 
*No. 33. The Home Training of the Blind Child, 1927. 
No. 84. The Juvenile Court in Law and the Juvenile Court in Action, 1930. 
No. 85. Infant Deaths in a Canadian City, 1928. 
No. 36. Child Welfare Legislation in Canada, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929. 
No. 87. The Recidivist Group and Custodial Care, 1928. 
*No. 88. Sex Education in the Child Welfare Programme, 1928. 
*No. 89. “‘Several Years After.”” Report of Juvenile Immigration Survey, 1928. 
No. 40. ‘“‘In Answer to Your Query”’ (Directory of Child Welfare Agencies), 1928. 
No. 41. Maintenance Costs of Children Granted Public Aid in Canada. (At Press). 
*No. 42. Recreation: A Suggested National Programme, 1928. , 
No. 48. Canadian Legislation re the Age of Consent and the Age of Marriage, 1928, 
No. 44. Save the Baby from Rickets. 
No. 45. Play and Play Material for the Pre-School Child, 1929. 
No. 46. Legislation; Canada and Her Provinces Affecting the Status and Protection of the Child of Un- 
married Parents, 1929. 
No. 46a. Comparative Summary: Legislation of Canada and Her Provinces Affecting the Status and Pro- 
tection of the Child of Unmarried Parents, 1929. 
No. 47. An Investment in Health—School Lunches for Rural Districts, 1929. 
No. 48. Youth in Revolt, 1930. 
No. 49. Private Home Care for Children in Need, 1930. : 
No. 50. The Council of Social Agencies in the Community. (Reprint, May 1930 Bulletin.) 
No. 51. The Protection of Child Life. A Story in Pictures, 1930. 
No. 53. The Family Court, 1930. 
Charts—(Wall Size) — 
Nos. 1, 7, 10,14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926,°1928). 
No. 9,12,16. Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rural Infant Mortality Rates, 1925, 1926> 1928). 
Nos. 2, 8, 11, 15. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928). 
No. 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census. 
No. 6. Child Placing is Child Saving. 
No. 5. The Vicious Treadmill (Illiteracy in Cities—1921 Census). 
No. 18. A Blot on the Map of Canada. (English and French). 


Posters (at cost)—No. 1. ‘‘The Gay Adventurers.” No. 4. ‘‘Baby’s Stomach is Very Smail.”’ 
No.2. ‘The Protection of the Child.”” No.5. ‘‘Have You a Clean Bill of Health.” 
No. 3. ‘Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No.6. ‘The Porridge Party.” 
No. 7. “The Sun Baby.” 
Pre-Ratel Lathan English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice. 
(Free). 
Post-Natal Letters—A series of twelve letters giving post-natal help and advice. (Free). 
Child Welfare Problems in Habit Formation and Training—(A series of six pamphlets). (Free). 
Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At cost). 
Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age. (At cost). 
Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, ete. (At cost). : aa 
Record Forms—(1) Child’s History. (2) Family History. For the use of children’s agencies, institu- 
tions, ete. (At cost). (3) Physical Record Forms for Institutions. (At cost). 
Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference. 
Official Organ—“‘Child and Family Welfare,” issued bi-monthly. 





*Out of print. 


Canadian Counril on Child Welfare 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, convened 


by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health. 
406 PLAZA BLDG., OTTAWA, CANADA. 


OBJECTS, 


1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federa!jDepartment of Health, 


and otherwise, the genera! aims of the Council : 


(1) By an annua Mdeliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year 


(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child in Industry, 
Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Special Cure, The Spiritual and Ethica) 


Development of the Child. 


(8) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Depart- 


ment of Health, and the Council’s constituent bodies. 


(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Welfare as may be re- 


commended from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 
&. To arrange for an annual conference on Child Welfare matters. 
8. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shall be of two groups, institutional and individual. 


(1) Institutional membership shall be open to any organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 


or other statement of incorporation. 


(2) Individual membership shal! be open to any individual interested in or engaged in Child Welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not. 


(8) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings of the Council. 


FEES. 


1. National Organizations 
&. Provincial Organizations 
3. Municipal Organizations 
4. Individual Members 


registration by the Treasurer. 


Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other pub- 


lications as may be published from time to time. 


Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 3. 
Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 
Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 1. 
Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 1. 


In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped according to their 


EXECUTIVE 1929-1930. 


Past President— 
Mr. A. P. Paget, Winnipeg, Man. 


President— 
Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, Ont. 


Vice Presidents— 
Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, B.C. 
F. N. Stapleford, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 


Treasurer— 
Mme, Jules Tessier, Quebec, Que. 


Child Welfare Division— 
Chairman, Robert E. Mills, Toronto, Ont. 


Family Welfare Division— 
Chairman, G. B. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 


Executive Secretary— 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A., Ottawa, Ont. 


Advisory Committee on Child Welfare. 


French Speaking Section— 
or ~Y Mme, P. E. Marchand Ottawa, 
nt. 


Child Hygiene— 
Chairman, Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto, Ont. 


The Child in Employment— 
Chairmar, Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont. 


Education— 
— Mrs. W. T. B. Mitchell, Montreal, 
ue. 


Recreation— 
Chairman, Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal, Que. 


Child Care and Protection— 


Chairman, W. A. Weston, Esq., bees: | 
an. 


Delinquency— 


Chairman, Mr. Harry Atkinson, Portage la 


Prairie, Man. 


The ieee and Ethical Development of the 
hi 


Chairman, Dr. D. N. MacLachlan, Toronto, 


Ont. 


Advisory Committee on Family Welfare— 


Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Montreal, Que. 

Col. L. R. Lafleche, Ottawa, Ont. 

Miss Thelma Williams, Ottawa, Ont. 
Rev. Father Haley, Toronto, Ont. 

Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto, Ont. 
Miss D. Farncomb, Oshawa, Ont. 

Miss Dorothy King, Montreal, Que. 


Governing Council. 


Mrs. John A. Stewart, Perth, Ont. 
Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. C. A. Seguin, Ottawa, Ont. 
Miss H. Dykeman, Saint John, N.B. 
Mrs. R. A. Rogers, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. R. J. Macdonald, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Mrs. Harold Riley, Calgary, Alta. 
my E. H. Blois, Halifax, N.S. 

iss Olive Snyder, Victoria, B.C. 
Miss Laura Holland, Vancouver, B.C 
Miss Mary MacPhedran, Vancouver, B.C. 
Mme .A. Thibaudeau, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Gertrude Childs, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. J. S. Driscoll, Toronto, Ont. 
Dr. F. S. Burke, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mr. A. M. Belding, Saint John, N.B. 
W. McL. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Mae Reid, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Malca Friedman, Montreal, Que. 


Honourary Counsel. 


Senator the Hon. R. Dandurand, K.C. 
W. L. Scott, Esq., K.C., Ottawa. 
W. L. Hall, Esq., K.C., Halifax. 
Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 


Advisory Finance Committee. 


Hon. Senator H. H. Horsey, Ottawa, Ont. 
John B. Laidlaw, Esq., Torontu, Ont. 
C. L. Burton, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 
W. H. Carruthers, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 
ohn Lalor, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 
ames A. Richardson, Winnipeg, Man. 
. O. Sweezey, Montreal, Que. 
James Brierley, Esq., Montreal Que. 
Col. Nelson Spencer, Vancouver, B.C. 
W. H. Lovering, Hamilton, Ont. 
Hon. Senator D. O. L’Esperance, Quebec, Que. 
Mra. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Ont. 





